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NEWS AND NOTES 



A FORECAST OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The eighth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago on Thanksgiving Day and the two days 
following. The program will be shaped in accordance with the spirit of 
the time. No one need hesitate to attend because of a desire to do only 
necessary and patriotic things. In the first place, it is the essence of 
patriotism to keep up one's morale by means of such associations with 
one's fellows as one has become accustomed to. In the second place, 
it is highly patriotic to assist in that educational reconstruction which 
is indicated by the war and by the conditions which will in all probability 
follow the war. 

The theme of the convention will be "The Adjustment of English 
Teaching to the Needs of Democracy." Conferences will be held on 
English for vocations, on Americanization, on economy of time and 
standardized tests, on the teaching of American ideals, on the democrati- 
zation of classroom method, and on the training of teachers. The 
section meetings of former years will be largely replaced by general 
sessions intended to draw together in good understanding and common 
purposes teachers of all ranks. Full opportunity will be given for com- 
mittee meetings and reports and for informal chats. The most impor- 
tant item of business will be the consideration of the amendment to the 
constitution providing for the election of a majority of the members of the 
Board of Directors by the affiliated associations. 

The Auditorium Hotel has been selected once more as headquarters. 
Members will do well to write to the hotel manager, asking for reserva- 
tion of the type of room desired. Officers of the Council and of each 
local association are urged to see to it that representatives from all 
parts of the country plan to attend the meeting. The program in 
detail will appear in the November issue of the Journal. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 

NEBRASKA COUNCIL 

The third annual meeting of the Nebraska Council was held May 4 
in the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, under the presidency of Miss Estelle 
Morrison, of Omaha Central High School. 

Principal J. G. Masters, Omaha Central High School, urged that to 
meet present needs English courses should be reorganized to include 
more modern literature, to include a greater amount of literature, to 
offer more variety to please individual tastes, and to emphasize not 
technique but spirit. Superintendent R. B. Carey, Ashland, declared 
the great objects of literature teaching to be soul values, culture values, 
and social values. Modern literature is especially needed to reveal to 
our young people our present problems and our national ideals. 

A group of Elizabethan lyrics well sung by Miss Laura Peterson, 
Corrigan School, Omaha, furnished variety and pleasure. 

Miss Jessie M. Towne, Central High School, Omaha, said that 
outside reading in the high school depends upon the habit formed in the 
grades. She described the helpful activities of public library branches 
located in school buildings. She presented a complete program of 
outside reading organized to secure (1) the formation of a reading habit, 
(2) the acquisition of an informational background, and (3) knowledge 
of the types of literature. 

Miss Jeannette McDonald, Omaha High School of Commerce, dis- 
cussing "The Ninth-Grade Problem," described this plan used in her 
school: From the first set of papers received errors in structure are 
tabulated opposite the names of the sinners, and each pupil is set to 
work at his own problems by means of sets of exercises covering the 
essentials of form. If he remains weak, he is assigned to a supple- 
mentary "opportunity class" for the correction of his particular fault. 
Correctness of sentences should be the test of ninth-grade writing. It 
is also required of each pupil to learn one new word a day — definition, 
pronunciation, and use. The pupils' desire to speak and write well is 
the great aim, to be tested by reports of teachers in other departments 
upon the English used by the pupil. 

H. C. House, Peru Normal School, exalted the English teacher's 
opportunity to teach the ideals of democracy, personal and national. 

The program closed with a round-table discussion of "Teaching 
Poetry." 
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ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 

The meeting last spring of the Alabama Association of Teachers of 
English was the most encouraging to the leaders of any held thus far. 
As a result of the Association's activity and the state department's 
emphasis upon English during the past year, there was interest on every 
hand in the affairs of this organization. 

One of the most valuable aids for securing interest in the Association 
was the headquarters room at the Tutwiler Hotel. This has become an 
indispensable place for conducting the business, meeting friends, talking 
about English, and examining materials bearing upon the teaching of 
English. Usually we try to have the meeting and the dinner in rooms 
as near the headquarters room as is possible. 

The exhibit, under the supervision of Miss Nan Barksdale, of Troy, 
was a source of peculiar pride, for it represented local effort. Mr. W. I. 
Pittman and Miss Capitola Moody, of Birmingham; Mr. R. P. Wills, of 
Scottsboro; Miss Clara Verner, of Tuscaloosa; and Mr. Claud Howard, 
of Jacksonville, brought together suggestive materials illustrating pupils' 
work in English. A book display for the high school presenting "old 
stand-bys," patriotic material, etc., was arranged by Miss Claire Lynch, 
of Birmingham, and a similar collection for the grades was arranged 
by Miss Mary Banes, of the Public Library of Birmingham. Besides 
these displays there were pictures, posters, and various other helpful 
materials. Much of the exhibit from the schools was presented to the 
Association to form a nucleus of a permanent display, which will circulate 
among the summer schools and the larger teachers' institutes. 

Our guest from another state was Mr. John M. Clapp, who addressed 
the Alabama Educational Association on "Our National Life and Our 
National Language," and our Association on "What the English Asso- 
ciation Can Do to Help Further the Speech Movement." After our 
meeting he was the guest of honor at a dinner planned for launching the 
"speech movement" among the business people of Birmingham. The 
dinner was given under the auspices of the Civic Association of Birming- 
ham, which body will have a committee on speech during the coming 
year. At the dinner there were speech contests by telephone and dicta- 
phone, followed by an address by Mr. Clapp on "Speech, a Business 
Asset." Quite luckily for the movement, the dinner came at the opening 
of the Liberty Loan drive, so that the two interests combined quite 
happily. Mr. Clapp's visit to Alabama was both helpful and inspiring. 

Our own meeting, with the president, Mr. Claud Howard, as chair- 
man, was taken up largely with reports of committees and talks. The 
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most noteworthy accomplishment of a committee was that of the 
Articulation Committee in the publication of a handbook on composition 
in Grades I- VIII, prepared by Misses Simpson, Pearson, and Burt, of 
the State Normal School at Florence. The State Department of Educa- 
tion paid the high compliment of publishing the bulletin for free distribu- 
tion. The Folklore Committee, Mr. N. I. White, chairman, had to its 
credit the publication during the past year of a folklore primer, and 
reported a large amount of material collected awaiting publication. 
The Speech Committee reported that over fifty communities in Alabama 
have done active service for speech during the past two years! 

The Association regretted that Mr. C. C. Certain, of Detroit, found 
it impossible to be present to discuss "Methods of Socializing Instruc- 
tion in English." Besides Mr. Clapp's talk there was one on "Formal 
Grammar in the Grades — Its Present Status." Since the speaker, Mr. 
Charles B. Glenn, of Birmingham, will supervise the planning of a 
handbook on language for the grades during the coming year, he wished 
to present a discussion of formal grammar to "clear the atmosphere." 
In closing he said: 

All of us remember the boy who when asked to parse cow in the sentence 
Mary milks the Cow, is reputed to have said, "Cow is a pronoun because 
it stands for Mary." I submit, my friends, that the day is approaching, if not 
already at hand, when we will concede that to grade the child it is perhaps 
of greater value to know that the cow does stand for Mary than that the word 
cow is a common noun, third person, singular number, feminine gender, 
objective case, object of milks. 

The announcement that gave most pleasure was the offer of Mr. E. E. 
Smith, editor of the Educational Exchange, as follows: (i) the continu- 
ance of the English department; (2) the use of four issues of the depart- 
ment as bulletins, these to be sent free to the Association members not 
subscribing; (3) the reduction of the subscription price from $1.00 to 
$0.55 to members of the Association. With the acceptance of this offer 
the Association has solved the biggest problem of the past. 

Upon the resignation of Miss C. E. Crumpton of the editor- 
treasurership in order that she may concentrate upon the "speech 
movement," the nomination of an officer for the unexpired term of a year 
was included in the nomination of officers. Those elected were as 
follows: president, Miss Janet Simpson, State Normal School, Florence; 
first vice-president, S. H. Gibbons, Public School, Marbury; second 
vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Dickinson, Central High School, Bir- 
mingham; secretary, J. R. Rutland, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; editor-treasurer, R. P. Wills, High School, Scottsboro. 
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We have placed our most capable and ready in office for the coming 
year. Therefore we have good reason for looking to the future with 
confidence. Claudia E. Crumpton 

MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 

April 30, 1918 

NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL 

On July 25, 1918, at a session of high-school teachers attending the 
University of North Carolina Summer School, a state branch of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was temporarily organized. 
This was done at the suggestion and with the help of Dr. Edwin Green- 
law, Professor of English, University of North Carolina. It was decided 
to make this a temporary organization until the meeting of the State 
Teachers' Assembly at Thanksgiving in order to give a larger number of 
English teachers, as well as others, a chance to join and to help make 
plans for it. The officers of the temporary organization are: Miss 
Eleanor Watson, Salisbury High School, president; Mrs. W. Leake 
Place, Oxford, vice-president; Miss Mary J. Spruill, Durham High 
School, secretary and treasurer. Miss Betty Land, of Guilford County, 
and Miss Louise Goodman, Tarboro High School, were elected to act 
with the officers as the Executive Committee. 

The organization started with twenty-two members, ten of whom 
are superintendents, supervisors, and grade teachers. A desire was 
expressed that the organization shall be helpful to rural supervisors and 
teachers, and that it shall get co-operation and inspiration from them 
as much as from special teachers of English; in short, to let the National 
Council of Teachers of English be a source of inspiration and practical 
help to all teachers in our state and to have every college, every high 
school, and every rural school represented in our state council. Eleven 
of the members gave their names for subscription to the English Journal. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee it was decided to have two 
district meetings before the State Teachers' Assembly in order to canvas 
for membership and to form some plan of action to present at the time 
of permanent organizations. One of these meetings is to be held at 
Greensboro, the other at Greenville, and for each some prominent teacher 
of English or leader in education is to be asked to speak. 



SCHOOL LiBRARY MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 

A meeting of teachers, librarians, and others interested in school 
libraries was held at Simmons College, Boston, on May 18. Miss 
June R. Donnelly, director of the Library School of Simmons, acted as 
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presiding officer and briefly reviewed the movement which had led to the 
meeting. Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls' High School of 
Brooklyn, made a strong plea for the maintenance of school libraries 
already existing and the establishment of new ones even in these times of 
financial stress, because of their educational value and their almost 
limitless opportunities for rousing the spirit of patriotism. She also 
gave advice to school men and to librarians who questioned her concern- 
ing their individual problems. Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education for High Schools, compared 
the New England situation with conditions existing in other parts of the 
country and looked forward hopefully to the future. The library- 
trained -teacher as a means of introducing pupils to the resources of the 
modern library was discussed by Miss Martha C. Pritchard, librarian of 
the State Normal School at Bridgewater. Two interesting experiments 
were described by Mr. Ernest L. Collins, head master of the Quincy 
High School, and Mr. Herbert S. Weaver, head master of the School of 
Practical Arts of Boston. Mr. Collins told of establishing a library in an 
"impossible" corner of an overcrowded building and vouched for the 
possibility of obtaining results with little but books and a librarian, 
while Mr. Weaver described his library as one in which room and book 
collections were ideal, but results not all that could be desired because 
of lack of one vital thing, trained leadership. 

A constitution for an organization of school librarians in New 
England was read by Miss Louisa M. Hooper, of the Brookline Public 
Library, chairman of the committee on constitution, and was adopted. 
The following were elected officers for the year 1918-10: president, 
Miss Martha C. Pritchard, librarian of State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts; vice-presidents, Miss Iva M. Young, librarian 
of the High School, Manchester, New Hampshire, and Miss Mary H. 
Davis, librarian of the High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Anna L. Bates, librarian of the High School, Quincy, 
Massachusetts; advisory board, Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Newton 
Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, Mr. Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, of the High School of Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of Children's Work, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Every New England school is urged to send name of principal or 
faculty member to the secretary that it may receive notices of future 
meetings of the Association. 
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THE PERIODICALS 

FRENCH WAR POETRY 

"Comparatively little war poetry has been produced in France 
during the present conflict." So runs the opening sentence of a very 
interesting summary of "French War Poetry," by Theodore Stanton in 
the Mid-West Quarterly for January, 1918. Among the poets of estab- 
lished reputation in France when the upheaval occurred Paul Fort alone 
seems to have remained as productive as ever. Possibly the seeming 
dearth of poetry in France at this time is due in part, Mr. Stanton 
thinks, to the fact that the fine verse of the older poets, Victor Hugo, 
for example, has never been more popular than today. The largest 
supply of war poetry has come from the trenches. Among the notable 
examples are Poisies de guerre, by Jacques de Choudens, Les sept marches 
du temple, by Gustave Rouger, and Le laurier sur le font, by Lieut. 
Geandreau. Rostand is credited with the opinion that we cannot 
now tell what the influence of the war on letters will be, and Charles le 
Goffic writes that " the literary and artistic reaction which will be caused 
by the present war is very far off." 

THE PROJECT METHOD 

In the Teachers' College Record for September, 1918, Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick makes a stimulating analysis of the meaning 
of the so-called "project method." He raises the question as to whether 
the term has a vital meaning back of it, and if so, whether the term fitly 
designates that idea. Referring to his own experience, the writer states 
that he has felt for some time the need of unifying more completely a 
number of related aspects of the educative process. This unification 
seemed possible by referring all of them to the one notion of the hearty 
purposeful act. This the term "project" is used to designate. The 
purposeful act is the typical unit of the worthy life and should be the 
typical unit of school procedure. From this point of view the project 
becomes the most important teaching unit. It is in harmony with the 
laws of learning in that it provides both for readiness in response to 
stimulus and for satisfaction in that response. It also insures a wealth 
of related and concomitant activities and ideas. This brings about that 
many-sided association with the central fact of experience under con- 
sideration which makes learning truly effective. The American schools, 
Professor Kilpatrick thinks, are much in need of reform upon the basis 
of some vitalizing principle, such as this of the project or purposeful 
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act. All who are acquainted with the deadly formality which char- 
acterizes large numbers of them will heartily agree with him. 

STANDARDIZED SILENT-READING TESTS 

The Kansas Silent-Reading Tests, originally devised by Professor 
F. J. Kelly, of the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, have 
been improved by Professor Walter S. Monroe, formerly of the same 
institution and now of Indiana University. The revised tests are 
described at length in the Journal of Educational Psychology for June, 
1918. The tests may be used to measure both speed and comprehension 
in silent reading. This is accomplished by means of a series of para- 
graphs taken from the kind of reading which pupils ordinarily do in 
school, including short passages of verse. Standardization was accom- 
plished by applying the paragraphs as originally selected to a large num- 
ber of pupils and then arranging the paragraphs finally selected in the 
order of difficulty, as indicated by the results accomplished by the major- 
ity of pupils. The tests are used by placing in the hands of each pupil 
a small pamphlet containing the paragraphs, each of which calls for some 
definite act, such as drawing a line around a word to indicate the correct 
answer to a question set upon the paragraph. The sum of the values 
attached to the paragraphs which the pupil reads correctly is the meas- 
ure of the pupil's ability. One set of tests is arranged for the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of the elementary school, another for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and a third for the high school. This set 
of tests is simple, is easy to score, and has been widely used. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Recent bulletins of the Bureau of Education at Washington relate 
to the " Teaching of English to Aliens " and " Americanization as a War 
Measure." These are No. 39 and No. 18, Series of 1918. — Scott, 
Foresman & Company publish a useful war-time pamphlet entitled 
"Our Country's Call to Service." The theme is work, save, give; the 
author, Mr. J. B. Studebaker, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Des Moines; the price, twelve cents. Teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary school will find the pamphlet filled with practical exercises in 
arithmetic, household arts, gardening, and the like. — The University of 
Wisconsin has issued a report upon the statements of Professor Robert 
M. McElroy and the Executive Committee of the National Security 
League relating to the university. This pamphlet sets forth the position 
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of the university with reference to the charges made by the League and 
in fairness should be read by all who are acquainted with the incidents 
leading up to the issuing of the pamphlet. — The State Department of 
Wisconsin adds to the large number of very useful pamphlets which it 
has issued the first of a series of Studies in Educational Measurements 
in Wisconsin. This is a report on the use of some standard tests, by 
W. W. Thiesen. The tests are those in spelling, arithmetic, writing, 
composition, and reading. — The University of Iowa publishes as Exten- 
sion Bulletin of July 1, 1918, a survey of the high schools of Des Moines, 
by Professor E. E. Lewis. — Bulletin No. 14 of the Department of Educa- 
tional Investigation and Measurement of the Boston Public Schools 
is entitled "A Plan for the Promotion of Teachers from Merit Lists." — 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, adds to his useful series of Type Studies and Lesson 
Plans an issue on "Teacher-Training Based on Type Studies." Price, 
ten cents. — Professor Mary E. Shipman publishes, through D. C. Heath 
& Co., a suggestive pamphlet on Freshman English, which is intended to 
be used in company with such volumes as Slater's Freshman Rhetoric, 
Lockwood's The Freshman and His College, Steeves and Ristine's Repre- 
sentative Essays, and Winchester's Principles of Literary Criticism. — 
Building upon the Report of the Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of English in the Secondary Schools, Professor James M. Grainger, of the 
State Normal School at Farmville, Virginia, has prepared a detailed 
outline of four years' work in high-school English, with specific illustra- 
tions. The course is sold by the normal school at twenty-five cents. — 
A neat pamphlet called Historic Utterances of the President has been 
issued by the Hughes High School Press in Cincinnati, Ohio, under the 
editorship of Mr. C. T. Logan. The five sections are devoted to the 
Address before the Senate, January 22, 19 17, the Message on the Declara- 
tion of War, April 2, 1917, the Flag-Day Speech of June 14, 1917, Reply 
to the Pope, August 27, 1917, and an Open Letter to the New National 
Army, September 4, 1917. 



